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CARTAGENA, ANCIENT SPANISH STRONGHOLD ON THE BLUE  CARIBBEAN

Cartagena was founded in iS33> before the interior of Colombia had been explored. Some
of the old fortifications are forty feet thick, yet the rich city was three times sacked by
pirates. To-day Cartagena is second only to Barranquilla as a port. It is hot and sunny,
but colorful, with narrow streets separating low houses painted in blue, vermilion or green.

and snow-capped peaks are everywhere
visible, for Bogota is eighty-six hundred
feet high in the Eastern Cordillera. In-
stead of white cotton suits, the work-
ingmen of the plateau wear dark trousers
and a warm wool ruana, which is a square
blanket slit in the middle to go over the
head. Men and women alike wear "Pan-
ama" hats, and rope sandals called al-
pargatas. Surrounded by highly culti-
vated land and having a healthy climate,
Bogota is, as befits a capital, the heart of
the intellectual life of the country. In
spite of trolley cars, electric lights, tele-
phones and other luxuries of modern
life, there is about this charming city a
certain air of aristocratic aloofness suit-
able to a place where many of the inhabi-
tants boast ancestors of the best Spanish
blood.

Jimenez de Quesada conquered the in-
terior of Colombia about 1536. In those
days it was called New Granada. Upon
gaining independence from Spain in 1819,
with Bolivar's help, the country was for
a time joined to Ecuador and Venezuela,
but that arrangement did not last and Co-
lombia, after many stormy years, adopted
its present name and constitution. In 1903
the valuable Isthmus of Panama was lost
through revolution. Colombia recognized
Panama's independence in 1914 and dip-
lomatic relations were established in 1924.

Most of the white people live in the

cool mountain country, but down on the
hot coast one sees many Negroes. In ad-
dition to different tribes of Indians, there
is a large proportion of mestizos, and of
cholos, the descendants of mestizos and
Indians. These folk lead simple rustic
lives, very far removed from the rush of
industrial countries; a horse or a boat is
their ordinary means of locomotion, for
automobiles are largely useless, railroads
non-existent, and air travel expensive.
The Chibcha Indians of the high plateaus
have kept their ancient civilization to
some extent, while adopting features of
Spanish and modern American life. But
isolated and primitive tribes refuse to give
up their age-old customs, and on the lower
slopes of the Eastern Cordilleras dwell
the Motilones and the Guahibos, who have
the reputation of greeting inquisitive
strangers with poisoned arrows. Their
numbers dwindle year by year, and this
is true also of the picturesque Indians of
the Goajira Peninsula, the northernmost
bit of South America.

To-day in Colombia one is even less
conscious of the past than of the future,
for the country is just beginning to de-
velop its amazing possibilities. Almost
all the rivers contain gold, and platinum
is frequently found. Coal and other min-
erals await the miner, while oil is now
gushing from newly drilled wells at the
rate of about fifty thousand barrels a day.
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